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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


To the Honorable Board of Visiters of the Professorship 
of Natural History. 

GextLemes—In compliance wi hl your request, 
1 beg leave to offer the following statement con- 
cerning my late tour through parts of the Soutl- 
eru Siates which [ had not heretofore visited. 

Ou arriving at Charleston, S. C., | commenced 
my pedestrian journey, and proceeded to Augusta, 
in Georgia, thence to Macon, afterwards to Colum- 
bus, at the Falls of the Chatahvotshee, on the line 
of the State; | ihen ec ntineed through the Creek 
reservation t» the town of Moutgemery, in Alaha- 
ma, and at length arrived at Tuskaloosa, the eapi- 
tal of that State ; Lnow proceeded to Caliaha and 
Greenville, and entering Florida not far from Pen- 
sacola, coutinued to ‘Tallahassee the cxpital, from 
whence T returned through the lower part of 
Georgia, cros-ing the Apalachicola, Alramalia, and 
Ozechee, to Savannah, The whole of this inland 
pedestrian journey was upwards of 1200 miles, 
oceupying me from the middle of January to the 
close of Mareh. Being the winter season | made 
all the collections I possibly could of new and rare 
plants, both roots and seeds—but have to regret 
the delay of the largest collection of seeds which. 
Thad made. ‘This collection likewise concined 
an herbarium in which were a considerable num. 
ber of new species of plants. | still, however, 
have the satistaction to state that all the collections 
I made in South Carolina, Georgia, aud Alabama, 
as far as Cahaba, have safely arrived atthe Botanic 
Garden, aud many of the plants are growing, 
amovg which are included several that are orna- 
mental and rare as well as new. 

Among them are several fine species and varie- 
ties of Phlox, not yet cultivated; a very showy 
new species of Horse-chesniut, with scarlet flowers ; 
several perennial large species of Helianthus or 
Sun-flower; several new species of Silphium, 
Rudbeckia, and eight or ten kinds of Liatris ; sev- 
eral species of Solidago, Aster, and Vernonia, pecu- 
liar to the Somh ; also Amsonia angustifolia, Poda- 
lyria perfoliata, P. woiflora, &c, Coreopsis senifilia, 
and anew species allied to it, C, *stellata ; Cantua 
coronopijolia ; a new suffruticose Cactus, with 
large flowers, believed to be hardy ; a new Con- 
volvulus, with large tuberous roots ; an undescribed 
rarrow leaved Yucca, Y. *ligulata ; the splendid 
Silene regia ; the Sensitive Briar, (Schrankia horri- 
dula); a remarkabie new species of Sarracenia ; 
an undescribed shrul by hardy Croton, Zornia tel- 
raphylla; a new perennial Lupin, L. *strigosus ; 
the splendid Asimina grandifiora, or large flowered 
Popaw, discovered by the late celebrated Wm. 
Bartram, never before cultivated; believed to 
be hardy, being the rarest and most beautiful shrub 
in the United States ; also the Asimina pygmea, of 
the same author; Kuhnia ecritonia ; Allium odor- 
alum, Milva cordata,an undescribed species ; Gen- 
liana alba ; a Tephrosia, Eupatorium album, a new 
Chrysopsis and Actinomeris ; a new perennial her- 
baceous Sida; Smiiar pubescens, S. laurifolia ; an 
undescribed large Lathyrus ; Hyptis capitata, Hi- 
biseus seaber, with a large yellow flawer and deep 
purple ceutre. Several Lobelias, Polygala lutea; 


| 








_Tetragonotheca Helianthoides, Verbesina virginica ;| 


la new species of Apoeynum and Collinsonia, Pin- 


| guicula lutea ; Stelluria longipedunculata, Viola *re- 


‘ticulats, «a new species; Petalostemon carneum. 
| Sanguinaria canadensis, B. *rosea, Hypoxis setacen, 
| Mimulus alatus, a species of Pancratium, Adiantum 
trapeziforme, similar to the West India plant ; Tril- 
lium *tricolor, » new species with three colored 


jleaves; a new species of Culopogon, Rhexia gla- 


bra, &e ; also a large quantity of seeds in a mix- 
ed collection, many of which are now vegetating ; 


las well as a number of other species of plauts 


collected out of flower and fruit, and uot yet grown 
up sulliciently to be recognizable, 

A considerable number of the plants which I 
collected in Alabama and Florida, from the dis- 
tunee they had to be conveyed, have perished, 
My collections were always rather select than no. 
merous, and many of the objects could only be ob- 
tained by my own unaided conveyance. If any 
of these collections prove interesting or useful to 
the institution, my intention will be fully answered. 

Your obedient servant, 


THOMAS NUTTALL. 





FOWLS IN GARDENS. 

Mr Fessexnoen—Ever since | wasa boy there 
has been astrange prejudice against fowls visit- 
ing the gardens, ‘The practice generally among 
farmers in managing their fowls isto feed them 
during the winter, and at the return of spring, 
they are allowed to rove over the farm in quest 
of food, and if, driven by the calls of hunger, 
they apply those instruments which nature. has 
supplied them with, to search for those insects 
which tie concealed in the earth, waiting to prey 
upon all the fruits of the garden as svon as they 
make their appearance above ground, sentence 
is immediately pronounced against them, and such 
is the severity of the law that they very seldom 
escape. This punishment has been various, ac- 
cording to the humanity of the judges; some- 
limes hy cutting the middle toe off, sometimes by 
booting, and even death itself, 
up with all those prejudices, it was a long time 
hefore | could overcome them after my reason 
was convinced ; but happily for the benefit of my 
crops in the garden, I have entirely overcome 
them: but with all my preceyts and examples, [ 


neighbors, 

If my fowls, afier clearing all the bugs and 
vermin from my garden, resort to my neighbors, 
in quest of insects, the dogs are set on to them, or 
stones, or clubs are sent to drive them home, 
My practice is in the spring to call the fowls into 
the garden, aud feed them, there, All stmmer 
they folloy the plough, spade and hoe, and pick up 
every worm and mischiveous insect that comes 
in sight, By that means my garden is almost en- 
tirely free from them. I have not secn a single 
plant cut off by the worms this season, 
I have been obliged to set my cabbage plants, 
many of them two or three times over, besides 


the trouble of taking the werms every morning. | 


[usually feed my fowls every day, and very sel- 
dom have any thing scratched up in the garden, 





(or I find that fowls have the same aversion to 


As I was brought: 


have not as yet been able to convince one of my | 


Formerly | 


labor that mankind have, and wil wot work un‘ess 
i driven to it by hunger. 

Another great cause of our suffering so much 
by insects, is that the birds are almost ail destroy- 
ped by sportsmen and wanton boys, All inserts 
are made by our all-wise Creator for some wise 
aint good purpose, and if the feathered tribe are 
all destroyed, the imsects which were made for their 
food, will ineresge, and prey upon the fruiis of 
the earth, Yours, with reepect, 

BENJ. WHEELER. 

Framingham, July 16, 1830. 











INSECTS, 
To the Publishing Committee of the Mass. Hort. Society, 

GentLemex—I beg leave to lay before you a 
few observations respecting insects, 

The rose-bug, Melolozthasubspinosa,¥ Wt eom- 
| mences its ravages in this lace (7 miles south of 
Boston) at the time the damask rose puts forth its 
, blossoms. ‘The following is a memorandum of the 
' first appearance of this destructive inseet for sev- 
eral years past. 





1822, June 10, 


1823, “ 20, 
1824, “ 15, 
1825, © 10, 
1926, “ 6, 
1827, © 10, 
1828, « 10, 
1829, “ 142, 
1830, “ 12, 


Each individual lives about three weeks before 
the eggs are deposited, soon after whieh both 
males and females die, As all the rose-bugs do 
not mike their appearance at once, but continue 
to increase in number for several days in. succes. 
sion, the whole duration of the species, or the time 
in which we are afflicted with this scourge, is ex- 
tended to 30 or even 40 days; the work of de. 
struction, however, is finished, and the greater 
number disappear in the space of 4 weeks. This 
jyear, and in this vicinity, we siall probably find 
that the rose-bugs have nearly left us by the 22d 
lof July. Immense numbers of these insects were 
observed here in the years 1825, 1926, and 1927 ; 
since which time they have been gradually de- 
creasing, and are now aull less numerous and muro 
scattered. 

On the contrary, the caterpillars of the apple 
tree, (Lasiocampa castrensis, L.) whieh had been 
few in numbers for several years, have reimrued 
upon usin hosts, The canker worm (Geomelra 
vernata, Peck) bas not yet arrived here, nor has it 
been necessary to use any precautions “gainst it 
for 13 years past, As the male of the canker 
worm moth is an insect of feeble powers of flight, 
and the female is destitute ef Wings, and therefore 
incapable of transportives herself to a distanee, it 
seems that the miyz@tions of the species must he 
very slow, and eheir ravages will, accordingly, be 
confined to the particular localities in which they 
first appear, for a long time before places at a dis. 
‘tanee from these will suffer from their visitations, 
We should all, however, wateh narrowly for the 
first appearance of the evil; and resert, without 





hesitation, to the only known and effectual remedy, 


which consisis in the careful and repeated applica- 
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tion of tar, both in the spring and early part of 
winter; and, when the insects are numerous, it 
may be necessary to tar both in the afternoon and 
late in the evening. 

Much has been said respecting an insect which 
attacks Barley, and several communications on 
the subject have been published in the New Eng- 
land Farmer. Through the politeness of Cheever 
Newhall, Esq. I obtained a few pieces of dis- 
eased Barley straw, containing several worms or 
larve which were new to me. Each larva was 
imbedded in the substance of the stem, in a little 
longitudinal cavity which it had formed for itself, 
and its presence is known by an oblong «welling 
upon the surface, In some pieces the swellings 
were so numerous as greatly to disfigure the stem, 
the circulation i» which must have been very much 
impeded if not destroyed. -These larve were 
carefully watched, and early in the spring were 
found to have entered the pupa state, On the 
15th of June the perfect insects began to make 
their escape through minute perforations which 
they gnawed for that purpose. Seven of these 
little holes were counted in a piece of straw only 
half an inch in. length. The perfect insects con- 
tinued to release themselves from their confine- 
ment till the 5th of July, since which no more have 
been seen. Much to my surprise these insects 
proved to belong to those called by Lintnreus Ich- 
neumons minute, minute ichneumons, which are 
parasitic, or prey,in the larva state, upon the 
bodies of other insects, I had hoped to have ob- 
tained the true culprits, which probably are allied 
tothe Hessian flies, but the ichneumon had attack- 
ed them, depositing an egg in every one, the lar- 
ve from which had destroyed those of the fly, 
and, having completed their metamorphoses, have, 
as before said, made their escape from the straw 
in the perfect state. 


These little ichneumons were examined and 
carefully compared with descriptions of other 
similar iusects, whence it appears that they are a 
species, which have not yet been described, They 
are very much like the parasitic insect which at- 
tacks the grubs of the Hessian fly, belong to the 
same genus, but are rather larger insects, of a jet 
black color, except the legs, which are blackish, 
with pale yellow joints. The female is thirteen 
hundredths of an inch in length, the male is rather 

. smaller, These minute insects, then, are among 
our friends ; they are those which an all-wise and 
provident Creator has appointed to check the in- 
crease of the fly that attacks our Barley ; and, 
though disappointed in obtaining the latter in its 
perfect state, I hail with pleasure the appear- 
ance of its mortal enemy. 


Although the Barley fly has not been obtained 
in the perfect state, there does not exist the small- 
est doubt in my mind that it is a two-winged in- 
sect like the Hessian fly of America and the 
Wheat fiy or Tipula of Europe. Any one who 
will compare the history of the two latter with 
what is known of the Burley insect, will arrive at 
the same conclusion. Both the Hessian fly and 
Barley insect make their «tack upon the culms or 
haulms of our cereal prodvetions, which they 
disfigure and injure toa great estent; and both 
have a similar four-winged parasitic ichneumon 
appropriated to them. In addition to this state- 
ment the following conjectures, in default of facts, 
may be offered, It is probable that the Barley 
insect is a distinct species of the same genus (Ce- 


eidomyia,) to which belong the Hessian fly, (Ceci- 





domyia destructor, Say,) and wheat fly, (C. tritiet, 


Kirby.) 

That it is of the same genus may be conjectur- 
ed from the similarity of habit, and from its hav- 
ing a similar parasite. The Hessian fly deposits 
eggs, and the grubs proceeding therefrom are 
situated between the sheathing buses of the lower 
leaves and the haulms of the wheat. Whereas the 
Barley insects are found to penetrate the haulms 
themselves, and lie concealed beneath the epidermis. 
From this slight difference in the mode of attack 
it would appear that the insects are not identical ; 
and this conjecture is still further strengthened by 
the fact that the parasite of the Barley insect is 
not the same species as that of the Hessian fly. 

Agreeably to established usage a specific name* 
und character may here be given to this newly 
discovered parasitic insect. 

Ichneumont Hordet. Black, slightly hairy ; head 
and thorax granulated, abdomen smooth, polished ; 
thighs at tip, legs and feet at base pale schreous 
yellow. Length abouttwelve hundredths ofan inch. 

We have reason to believe that the grubs of 
the Barley fly remain in the straw during winter, 
and that they assume their perfect forms in the 
spring, in season to deposit their eggs on the 
young Barley. It is therefore essential to prevent 
their assuming the perfect state, and this may be 
done by burning the stubble, which contains 
many of them, in the autumn, by destroying, in 
the same way, all the straw and refuse which is 
unfit for fodder, and by keeping the grain in close 
vessels over one year. In this way the insects, 
which are disclosed from the small heavy pieces 
of straw remaining unwinnowed fromthe grain, 
will perish without an opportunity of escape. 

There is an insect which has lately been dis- 
covered in the trunks of the pear tree, feeding 
beneath the bark. [t is said that considerable in- 
jury has resulted from its attacks. An infested 
tree Aiay be recognized by the castings thrust out 
of the minute perforations made by the larve ; if 
the tree be whitewashed the perforations (about 
the size of awl-holes) and castings are still more 
readily discovered. Mr Downer furnished me with 
some of these insects which had changed to the 
pupa state under the bark, enveloped in little cy- 
lindrical brownish cocoons, consisting of fibres of 
the bark interwoven with a silky substance, This 
was during the summer of 1829, and in the au- 
tumn the perfect insect extricated its head and 
legs from its pupa-shell, perforated its cocoon and 
the bark, and finally made its exit, leaving the old 
pupa-skin sticking half way out of the hole in the 
bark, where it was retained by the transverse se- 





* Objections are sometimes made azrainst scien- 
tific names, but in this age of inquiry and know- 
ledge no one can reasonably object to giving its 


| proper name to any natural object, as this designates 


it much more correctly and unequivocally than any 
popular or vulgar appellations. The propriety of 
this proceeding will be evident to those who reflect 
how vague, and indefinite, and multiplied are 
manv of the popular names given to insects. 

} This insect is not an Ichneumon as the genus 
now stands; but, as there are some doubts relative 
to its true place in the modern arrangement of these 
insects, I prefer retaining it in the-old genus to 
which Linngeus would have referred it. Mr Say 
would probably call it a Ceraphron, while I am rath- 


ries of little spines crossing its posterior half 
This insect belongs to the genus /geria, well 
known as containing in it the noxious borer of the 
peach tree, The species bears a considerable re- 
semblance to the «male of that insect, and is still 
more like the currant bush geria, but is much 
smaller than either of them. It may be named 
and defined. 

/Egeria Pyri. Body black, with a bluish gloss ; 
palp:, breast, fore legs, intermediate and posterior 
thighs and feet, (except at tip,) and three narrow 
bands across the abdomen pale golden yellow. 
Wings transparent in the middle; the nervures, 
margins, together with the broad tip and small 
trau-verse somewhat triangular band on the an- 
terior Ones covered with opaque brownish scales 
and hairs. A small metallic spot on the trans- 
verse band near the posterior margin, and the tip 
exhibiting some metallic reflections.— Length three 
teuths of an inch. 

With much respect, 
Your humble servant, 


Milton, July 10,1830. T. W. HARRIS. 





REMARKS ON VEGETABLES. 
(Continued. ] 
TEA. 


Mills informs us in his History of India, that the 
English East India Company sent their first order 
for tea in the year 1667-8. when they ordered their 
agents ‘to send home by their ships one hundred 
pounds weight of the best ley that you can get; 
and in the year 1676-7, tea to the value of one 
hundred dollars was ordered on the Company’s 
account, 

Worlidge informs us in his Vinelum Britanni- 
cum, which was published in 1675, that * Mr 
Thomas Garway, in Exchange-alley, near the 
Royal Exchange, was the principal, if not the first 
promoter and disperser of this leaf and liquor in 
London. He had,’ says Worlidge, ¢ a paper print- 
ed, declaring the virtues of this beverage against 
all affections of the head, and obstructions in the 
stomach, the spleen, and the reins. It drieth up 
all vapors that offend the head, and annoy the 
sight, it digesteth anything that lieth heavy on 
the stomach, and restoreth lost appetite, &c, &c.’ 
One of the printed bills isin the British Museu m 
fom which we find that tea had only been known 
hy presents sent to. princes and grandees before 
the year 1657, when it sold from 30 to 50 dollars 
the pound weight. From these dates we may 
conclude, that the Dutch embassy in 1656 
brought it first to Europe. 

In the printed circular alluded to, Thomas Gar- 
way offers his tea for sale, from sixteen to fifty 
shillings per pound. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, in bis Book of Receipts 
(8 vo. London 1669,) has the following notice of 
a new mode of making tea. ‘The Jesuite that 
came from China, anno 1664, told Mr Waller, (the 
Poet,) that there they use tea sometimes in this 
manner. To near a pint of the infusion take two 
yolks of new-laid eggs, and beat them very well 
with as much fine sugar as is sufficient for this 
quantity of liquor; when they are very well in- 
corporated, pour the tea upon the eggs and sugar, 
and stir them well together, and so drink it hot; 





er disposed to arrange it, and the parasite of the 
Hessian fly, inthe genus Euryltoma, as defined by | 
Laticille and Dalmann. It may be mentioned that | 
this little i1sect possesses the power of leaping, but 
without any enlargement of the posterior thighs. 


this is good in-a morning, or when one returns 
home fatigued and faint; in which case a pleas- 
anter beverage does not exist.’ 

To make tea, and to serve it in a genteel and 
graceful manner, is an accomplishment in which 
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people of both sexes, in Japan are instructed by 
masters, in the same mauner as Europeans in 
dancing, and other branches of polite education, 

The Chinese pour hot water upon the tea, and 
draw off the infusion in the manner now practised, 
excepting that they seldom add eituer sugar cr 
milk. ‘Their neighbors the Japanese, reduce their 
tea to a fine powder, by grinding the leaves in a 
handmill ; it is then mixed with hot water into a 
thin pulp, in which form it is sipped, particu- 
larly by persons of consequence, In their parties, 
the tea table furniture, with the powdered tea in- 
closed in a box, is set before the company, and the 
cups are then filled with hot water, and as much 
of the powder as would fill a common tea-~poon 
is taken out of the box, and put into each cup, 
and then stirred and mixed together with a curious 
denticulated instrument, till the liquor foams, in 
which state it is presented to the company, and 
sipped while warm. The common people, who 
ean only obtain a coarser tea, boil it for some time 
in water. Early in the morning they put a large 
kettle of water over the fire, with the tea inclosed 
either in a bag or a kind of basket, to prevent an 
impediment in drawing off the liquor; and this 
forms their drink for the day, The water in Chi- 
na is seid to be nauseous and unwlfolesome, and, 
without this corrective, to be unfit for the purpo 
ses of life. Thus, we see, Providence has in 
every instance provided a remedy for evil. 

The celebrated traveller Kalm observes, that 
in such long journeys as his, through the deserts 
in hot countries, where the water is unfit for use 
and full of insects, tea is almost as necessary as 
food, as it relieves a weary traveller more thau 
ean be imagined. Dr Clarke, in his travels (vol. 
ii, p. 533,) says, ‘ the exhausted traveller, reduced 
by continual fever, and worw hy incessant toil, 
without a hope of any comfortable repose, expe- 
riences in this infusion the most cooling and bal- 
samic virtues; the heat of his blood abates, his 
spirits revive, his parched skin relaxes, and his 
strength is renovated. 

We have experienced that tea will retain its 
flavor when kept in glass or china jars, better than 
in wood or metal, silver excepted, 

As tea contains volatile parts that should be 
pre:erved, and in which its better qualities exist, 
the tea-pot should be handed to each person on 
a tray, with the cups and stigar, for when made 
out of the room, all its reviving spirit has evapo- 
rated before it reaches the guest. It is not the 
bitterness, but the fragrance of tea that is cheer- 
ing. 

It has been observed that the infusion made in 
silver is stronger than that whichis produced in 
black earthenware. Polished surfaces retain heat 
better than dark rough surfaces, consequently the 
caloric being confined in the former case, must 
act more powerfully than in the latter. It is far- 
ther remarked, that the silver when filled a sec- 
ond time, produces worse tea than the earthen- 
ware; and that it is advisable to use the crockery- 
ware, unless a silver vessel can be procured sufti- 
ciently large to contain at once all that may be re- 
quired. These facts are readily explained, by 
considering that the action of heat, retained in 
the silver vessel, so far exhausts the herb, as to 
leave little favor for a second dilution; whereas 
the reduced temperature of the water in the earth- 
enware, ‘by extracting only a small portion at first, 
leaves some for the action of subsequent dilutions. 
It is supposed that the infusion is stronger in a 


' globular vessel, than in any one of a different 
furm; and this must be the case, since it is de- 
moustrated that a sphere contains a given measire 
under less surface than any other solid; from 
which it follows, that where there are two vessels 
of equal capacity, one globular, and the othe: 
square, oblong, elliptic, or cylindric, the spherical 
vessel, having less surface than the other, must 
throw off less heat; and that, consequently, the 
effect will be greater in the former case than in 
the latter, 

The reason for pouring boiling water into the 
vessel before the infusion of the tea, is, that being 
previously warm, it may abstract less heat from 
the mixture, and thus admit a more powerful ac- 
tion. Itis, with equal facility, explained why the 
infusion is stronger, if only a small quantity of 
boiling water be first used, and more be added 
some time alterwards, If we cousider that only 
the water immediately in contact with the herb 
can act upon it, and that it cools very rapidly, es- 
pecially in black earthenware, it is clear that the 
effect will be greater where the heat is kept up by 
additions of boiling water, than where the vessel 
is filled up at once, and the fluid suffered gradual- 
ly to cool, When the infusion has once been com- 
pleted, it is found that any farther addition of the 
herb only affords a very small increase of strength, 
the water having cooled much below the boiling 
point, and consequently acting very slightly : there- 
fore it is better 10 make fresh tea in a second ves- 
sel, than to add it to the exhausted and cool leaves, 

It is by the application of philosophic princi- 
ples to the ordinary aud even trivial occurrences 
of life, that science diffuses her benefits, and per- 
fects her claim to the gratitude of mankind ; there- 
fore, if one principle of making tea is preferable 
to another, it should be attended to, however 
trifling it may be considered. 

The cultivation of the tea, we may naturally 
conclude, forius an important part of the husband- 
ry of the Chinese, since it is a vegetable in such 
demand by the natives, for their home consump- 
tion, and also in so great request for exportation. 
Itis therefore cultivated with much attention, al- 
though it is often found in its natural grate, par- 
ticularly on the rugged banks of steep mountains, 
where itcannot be gathered without the greatest 
difficulty and danger. In order to obtain this 
tea where arcess is impracticable, the inhabitants 
have resource to a singular expedient. A great 
number of monkeys generally resort to these 
steep places, and being irritated and provoked, 
tear off the branches and shower them down 
upon those who have teased them; the aggressors 
collect these branches and strip them of their 
leaves, 

The tea shrub does not thrive well in either a 
sandy or fat soil, although the Japanese plant it 
asa border to their fields without regard to the 
soil. 

Near the end of the first month of the Jap- 
anese year, thatis, about the beginning of March, 
the mothers of families with their children and 
servants, go with their baskets into the tea plan- 
| tations, when the weather is hot and dry, and 
| gather the small tender leaves, that are not above 
three or four days old, and previous to their being 

unfolded ; these are picked off one by one, tak- 
ing great precaution not to break them or injure 
the shrub. However tedious this may appear, 
yet they will gather from four to ten, or fifteen 
pounds in a day. This first gathering is catled 








ficki tsiaa, or tea powder, because it is used puil- 
verised. ‘Towards the evening, they carry these 
leaves to the house or building erected for the 
purpose, containing a number of small stoves, 
where they are put ona hot polished iron plate 
immediately, before they have time to ferment, 
in which case they would turn black; they con- 
tinue to turn them about until they are withered, 
when they are removed on to mats, or paper, and 
left to cool, after which the leaves are folded or 
curled in the palm of the hand: they are then 
placed on a ceeond hot plate, and turned as before 
with the hand uli they are tolerably firm. They 
are then cooled suddenly a second time, by agita- 
ting the air. This operation is repeated three or 





fuur times in order to extract all the moisture from 
the leaves. The principal object of cooling the 
leaves quickly is to preserve the curl, which must 
also preserve much of the flavor. The more cu- 
rious are put into glass’ bottles well corked, others 
into square boxes varnished and lined with lead 
and then neatly papered. In about six days, this 
tea is again spread on the table and all the leaves 
that have been over dried or scorched, are taken 
out and put with common tea. It is «ften dried 
a fifth time, to make it more secure for Keeping. 

The Dutch, with all their boasted cleanliness, 
have a disgusting practice in drinking tea; for in- 
stead of adding sugar to their cups, they generally 
suck a piece of sugar candy, which they take out 
of their mouths when they drink. We hear of 
instances in that country, where one piece is said 
to answer the purpose of the whole family. 

[Tobe continued.) 





HORTICULTURAL ANOMALY. 

The Editor of the Providence Free Press, incopy- 
ing Mr Prince’s communication from the New Eng- 
land Farmer of the 25th of June, respecting many 
of his apple trees having produced double blossoms 
this season, has added the following remarks: 


The confirmation of the truth of the above 
anomaly in the vegetable kingdom, I can certify 
as coming under my observation. Above twenty 
years ago, while a minor and liviag with my fath- 
er, in the town of Mansfield, Mass. he inoculated 
an apple tree, in the month of July, which had 
sprung up in the garden from the seed, was very 
thrifty and the second year of its growth. It was 
inoculated about nine inches from the ground and 
fthe next spring the top was taken off. In the 
month of May it blossomed. From one bud there 
sprang two distinct bloxsoms, one of them was 
the most extraordinary blussom that I ever beheld 
onan apple tree. It was a double blossom and 
resembled in appearance a white rose, with pe- 
tals almost as large and equally as numerous. 
The stem was of an uncommon length, } think 
about 5 inches long. There was no sppearance 
of any apple attached to it. 

Another fact equally as singvlet was, that there 
was another blossom from s#€ same bud of usual 
form and appearance, frem which grew and came 
to maturity an apple, remarkably fair and of lar- 
ger size than common for the kind, which was 
the sour red streak, The apple stayed on until 
plucked of after the frosts in autumn had com- 
menced, Many came to see the curiosity, who 
declared they never saw or heard of the like be- 











fore, The inoculation grew to the length of three 
feet that season, in two branches. 

ISAAC STEARNS, Ja 
Providence, July 15, 1830. 
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. DISEASES OF HORSES. 
(Coatinued } 
FARCY, 

Fancy is intimately connected with glanders ; 
they wiil run into each other, or their symptoms 
will mingle together, and before either arrives at 

. its fatal terinination its associate will almost inva- 
fiably appear, An aoimal ineculated with the 
matter of farcy will often be afflicted with glan- 
ders, while the matter of glanders will frequently 
produce farey. They are different (ypes or stages 


. e , . i , ss, “a 2 ’ ar 
of the same diseave. ‘Phere Ix, hawever, a very: some object. 


material differcuce in their symptoms and progress, 
and this mot important of all, that while glanders 
are generally incurable, farey, in ins early stage 
and mild form, may be succesfully treated. 

Veterinary writers tell us that it is a disense of 
the absorbents in the skin, The small arteries 
are employed in building up and nourishing the 
Various parts of the body; and another set of 
vessels are busied in taking up and carrying away 
that which is worn out and_useless, There is no 
part of the body on which thousands of these lit- 
tle tubes do not open, ‘Those of the skin are not 
only employed in removing useless materials, but 
in taking up various substances, and principally 
fluids which may be in contact with the skin. 
The little vessels which are thus occupied, collect 
together and form larger branches, whieh run in 
company with the superficial veins, and therefore 
farvy was once supposed to be a disease of the 
veins, and the tumors by which it is characterized 
accompany the course of the veins. The poison 
which they take up produces inflammation in 
them, which gradually spreads along the absorb- 
ent, aud causes it to swell, 

These vesséls, sinall as they are, contain valves 
like those in the common pruup, which permit the 
fluid to pass one way, but prevent its return. 
The inflammation, which pursues the natural 
course of the fluid through these tubes, that ix, 
towards the teservoir into which it is thrown bhe- 
fore it enters the heart, seems to be arrested by 
these valves, and they inflame andl swell; and 
therefore the first indication of this disease, even 
before any drooping, or loss of condition, or of 
nppetite, is gen-rally the appearance of little t- 
mus—farcy buds-——close to some of the veins, 
following the course of the veins, and connected 
together by a kind of cord, which farriers call 
corded veins. When they are few and sinall they 
may possibly exist for several weeks without be- 
jug observed ; but at length they increase in wum- 
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litle tumors or lumps of surfeit, -They nre ge- 
nerally higher than these tumors ;—not so broad ; 
—have a more knoty feel, and are principally 
found on the inside of the limbs, instead of vut- 
sile, 

The increase of these buds marks the progress 
of the disease, and that progre-8 is retarded by 
the resistance of these valves, ‘The ulcers spread 
around, and are cured with considerabje difficulty. 
Larger tumors appearin the groin and between 
the fore-ley, and uleerate and = spread, and the 
hollows and burrowings run deep in’ every direc- 
tion, and the borse becomes a miserable and loath- 
Manders speedily eppear, and death 
ensues, 

Few things are more anlike, or more perplex- 
ing, than the different forms which farey assumes 
at different times, One of the legs, and) particu. 
larly one of the binder-tegs, will suddenly swell 
to an enormous size. At nigst the horse will ap- 
pear to be perfectly well, and in the morning 
one leg will be three times the size of the other, 
with considerable fever, and scarcely the power of 
moving the lim, 

The treatment of farey varies with the form it 
assumes, In the bution or bad farey, a mild dose 
of physic should be first administered, The buds 
should be then carefully examined, and if any of 
them have broken, the budding tron, of a dull red 
heat, should be applied to them; or if matter 
should be left in them, showing that they are dis- 
posed to break, they should be penetrated with 
the iron. These wounds should be daily inspect- 
ed, and if, when the slough of the cautery comes 
off, they look pale, and foul, and spongy, and dis- 
charge a thin matter, they should be frequently 
washed with a lotion, composed of a drachm of 
corrosive sublimate dissolved in an onnee of rec- 
itifed spirit; the other buds should likewise be 
examined, and opened with the iron as soon as 
they evidently contain matter. When the wounds 
begin to look red, and the bottom of them is even 
and firm, and they di-charze a thick white or yel- 
low matter, the friar’s balsam will speedily heal 
them. As, however, the constitution is now taint- 
ed, local applications will not be sufficient, and 
the disease must be attacked by internal medicines, 
as soon as the physic has ceased to operate. The 
corrosive sublimate will be the best alternative. 
aul may be given in doses of ten grains, gradual- 
ly increased to a seruple, with two drachms of 
gentian and one of ginger, and repeated morning 
and nig t until the aleers disappear, unless the 
horse is violently purged, or the mouth beeonws 
sore, when a drach of blae vitriol may be sub- 





ber and in size, and become painful and hot, and 
some of them begin to ulcerate. They appear 
usually about the fhee or neck, or inside of the 
thigh, and in the latter case there ix some general 
enlargement of the limb, and lameness, 

Tu some Cams, however, the horse will droop 
for many a day ortore the appearance of the bul- 
dons or farcy buds ;—\s.. appetite will be impaired ; 
—hisx coat will stare sie will lose flesh. ‘The 
poison is evidently at work, Sut has not gained 
sufficient power to cause the ab-orhents to swell. 
hia few instances these buds do not wleerate, but 
become hard and difficult to disperse, The pro- 
gress of the disease ix then suspended, and possi- 
bly for wany mouths the horse will ayp-ar to be 
restor-d to health ; but he bears the seeds of the 
mmuady about him, and, all at onee, the firey as- 
sumes 4 virulent form, aml hurries him off. These 
buds have sometimes been confounded with the 


stituted for the corrosive sublimate. During this, 
the animal should be placed in a large box, with a 
free circulation of air; aud greer grass, or carrots, 
the latter more particularly, should be given lim, 
with a fair allowance of corn, If he could he 
turned ont during the day, it would be advanta- 
geous; but at all events he should be daily exer- 
vised, 

In the species of farey attended with enormous 
swelling, it will be prudent to bleed moderately 
as well as te physic, The iron will not be neces- ; 
sury, but the same alterative medicine will be 
useful, and the leg should be frequently foment- 
ed with warm water. In both cases, although 
the air should be fresh and cool, the horse should 
be warmly clothed. 

The Water Farcy, confounded by name with 


isa dropsical affection of the skin, cither of the 
chest or of the limbs generally, and belongs to 
another part of the subject, 

A tumor termed a Potyeus sometimes occupies 
one of the nostrils, Tt will grow toa very large size, 
obstructing the breathing, and sadly annoying the 
horse, As this can only be removed by an ope. 
ration, whieh a veterinary surgeon alone is com- 
petent to perfurm, we do not describe it pariicu- 
larly. 


THE CLIPS. 


The lips of the horse are far more important 
organs than many suppose, They are, in a inane 
her, the bands of the horse; and if any ove will 
take the trouble to observe the manner in’ which 
he gathers up bis corn with them, and collects 
together bis grass before he divides it with his 
hippers, he will be satisfied that the horse would 
be no more able to convey the food to bis mouth 
without them, than the human being could with- 
out his hands. ‘Phis has even beew pat to the 
test of experiment. The nerves which supply 
the tips were civided ina poor ass, to illustrate some 
point of physislogy. The sensibitiry of the bps 
was lost, and he knew not when he touched his 
food with them; the motion of the lips was lost, 
and he could not get the oats between his teeth, 
although the manger was fuilof them ; at length, 
driven by hunger, he contrived to lick op a few of 
them with his tongue, but when they were on his 
tongue, the greater part of them were rubbed off 
before he could get them into his mouth, Tt is 
on account of this use of the lips, that the faces 
of all quadrupeds are so lengthened that the lips 
may be brought inte contact with his food, with- 
out inconvenience or injury to other parts of the 
fuce, 

The lips of the horse should be thin, if the 
beauty of the head be regarded, for if they are 
loaded with fat they connot be so sensible as they 
ought to be: yet, although thin, they should evi- 
dently possess power, and be strongly and regu- 
larly closed. A’ firm, compressed mouth gives a 
favorable and no deceptive ilea of the muscular 
power of the animal. Lips apart from each oth- 
er, and hanging down, indicate weakness or old 
age, or dullness and sluggisimess, 

The depth of the mou‘h, or the distance from 
the fore part to the angle of the lips, should be 
considerable, first, fur the sake of beauty. A short 
protuberant mouth would be a bed finish to the 
tapering face of the fiood horse ;-—more room is 
likewise given fur the opening of the nostril, 
which we have seen to be an important considera. 
tion. The bridie will not be cariied well, and the 
horse will hang heavy on hand, if there be not 
considerable depth of mouth, 


INDICATIONS OF OLD AGE IN A HORSF, 

The general indications of old age, indepen- 
dent of the teeth, are deepening of the hollows 
over the eyes,— gray hairs, and particularly over 
the eyes, and about the muzzle; thickness and 
hanging down cf the lips ; sharpness of the with- 
ers; sinking of the back; lengthening of the 
quarters ; and the disappearance of windgalls, spa- 
vins, and tumors of every kind. 

Of the natural age of the horse we should form 
a very erroueoys estimate, from the early period 
at which he is now worn out and destroyed. Mr 
Blaine tells us of a gentleman, who had three 
horses, which died at the ages of thirtyfive, thirty- 








the common farey, and by which much confusion 
has been caused and a great deal of mischief done, 


seven and thirtynine. Mr Cully mentions one 
that received a ballin his neck, at the batile of 
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Preston, in 1715, and which was extracted at his 
death, in 1753; and Me Percival gives an account 
of «a barge borse that died in Ine sixtysecond 
year. 





Lightning. —-\t is curious to find that the con- 
ductor or lightning rod, which so many men otf 
geuihs, learning, and ingenuity, have been at the 
pains to complete, which in fact has always been 


regarded as one of the proudest trophies of; that ¢time was his estate ; 


of the bark of the yellow poplar, or American 
tulip tree, made, with which the swelled part wax 
washed often, a half pint given him to drink every 
half hour, and tee bruised bark put on as a poul- 
tice. —The pain soon ceased, the swelling sub- 
sided, and the man got well. 


VALUE OF TIME, 





An ftalian philosopher. expressed in t's motto, 
* an estate which will 


science—was known and ‘employed by a people; indeed produce nothing without cultivation; but 


of no more refined cultivation than the wild peas- 
antry of Lombardy. ‘The Abbe Berthollet, m bis 
work ou the electricity of Meteors, describes a 
practice used in some of the bastions of the Cas- 
tle of Duino, on the shores of the Adriatic, which 
has existed fom time immemori land which is 
literally neither more nor less Uian the process that 
enabled Fraukhn to bring down lightning from 
the clouds. An iron staff, it seems, was erected 
ov the bastion of the easile during the summer, 
and it was part of the duty of the sentivuel, when- 
ever a storm threatened, to raise an iron pointed 
halberd towards this staff. If upon approach of 
the halberd, sparks were emitted (which to the 
scientitic mind, would show that the staff was 
charged with electricity from a thunder cloud) the 
sentine! was made sure that a storm impended, 
aud he tolled a bell which sent forth the tidings 
of danger to the surrounding country. Nothing 
can be more delightfully amiable than the parent- 
al care of its subjects which this interesting pro- 
vision of the local government exemplified. The 
admonishing sound of the bell was obeyed like a 
preternatural sigual from the depth of the firma- 
nent; shepherds were seen hurrying over valleys 
urging their flocks from the exposed fields to 
places of shelter. The fishing boats, with which 
the coast of the Adriatic was generally studded, 
forthwith began to crowd sail an! make for the 
nearest port, while many a supplication was put 
up from many a gentle and devout heart on shore, 
before some hallowed shvine, for the safety of the 
li.tle fleet. —Monthly Review. 





MECHANICS, 

If we look round within the circle of our ac- 
quaintance, we shall find that many of our most 
respectable citizens are mechanics, Several of 
the first merehauts in this city were once mechan- 
ies, many of our profissicual men were in youth 
mechanics. Several of our most distinguished 
legislators, philosophers and statesmen, were also 
once mechanics, How did they rise te their pres- 
enteminence 2? It was by the cultivation of their 
minds in useful Knowledge, by feeling a proper 
respret for themselves whi h led them to form 
revular, industrious and frugal babits, and thus 


which will always abundantly repay the labors of 
industry, and satisly the most extensive desires, if 
no part of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, 
te be overrun with poxious plants, or laid out for 
show rather than use. 





- To destroy insects that infest Peach Trees.— 
Take 2 tbs, soft soap, 2 Ibs. of flour of sulphur, 
2 oz, of nux vomica, anda half gill of the oil of 





turpentine; boil them together in 8 gallons of wa- 
ter notil reduced to six, and set it aside for use. 
Remove the ground around the tree until the up- 
per roots are left bare, clean it to the main braneh- 
ex, make the liquer milk warm, and with a soft 
brush carefully apyly it to the body of the tree, 
Let noone condenm this preéseription without giv- 
ing it a fair trial.— Norristown Free Press. 





It is said that at Mulberry Grove, Leicester, Ma. 
about 50,000 silk worms are now at work, Mr 
Alsbott has been active in introducing thea, 

If yon would -have the state prosperous, you 
must make the men of principle, the principal 
men, 





In France there are few soups or sauces made 
without a portion of sorrel; and so much is it es- 
tvemed in that country, that they take the greatest 
care to have a store preserved for winter use. It 
isa common saying among the French, that a 
good housewife ix known by her pots of sorrel. 

Tn the vegetable anarkets, ax well as at the doors 
of the green-grocers in Paris, the picking of sorr: | 
is as common as the shelling of peas in London 





The value of the silk manufacture of Great Brit- 
ian is reckoned at $45,000,000, and gives support 
to 600,000 seuls.—Yet she imports all the raw 
material, and her manulacturers have hitherto been 
obliged to pay a duty of one dollar per pound on 
that raw material. The wages of the workmen 
employed in its different branches amount to $15,- 


000,000. ooo oes 


A strong decoction of wormwood is said to be 
a perfect cure for the delirium tremens, to which 
drunkards who suddenly leave off the use of ar- 





have they secured the respect and confidence of 
their employers, and risen to the affluence and 
respectability which they how enjoy. 
path of honor and usefulness is opened to every 
person in our happy republic ; and we hope that 
these examples will stinmlate every mechanic 
ainong us to imitate thsse examples, that they may 
become, as they deserve, respected for their worth 
and usefulness, —WV. Y. Even. Jour. 





A CURE FOR THE BITE OF A SVAKE. 

Mr James Johnson, of Pikeville, Md. states 
that last summer, a black man was bitten upon 
the finger in the dark, by a snake supposed to be 
aeopperhead, flix arm swelled to twice ite or- 
diuary size, A physician bad astcong decoction 


The same | @ess is of the worst sort. 


dent spirits are so lable, — Portland Argus. 





Drunkenness.— All excess is ill; but drunken- 
It spoils health, dis- 
lmounta the mind, and unmans men. It reveals 
srerets, is quarrelsome, lascivious, impudent, dan- 
gerous, and mad. In fine, he who is drurk is not 
aman; because he is, so long, voil of reason, 
jWhich distinguishes a man from a beast.—Wm. 
Penn. 





Law.—Jews ruin themselves at their passover, 
the Moors at their marriage<, and the Christians in 
their liw-suity.—Spanish Proverbs. 





Quauirications.-- Five things ure requisite to 
a gool officer. Ability, clean hands, despatch, 





paueuce and impartiality. — im. Pena, 
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From the National Adgis 


PEAR ‘TREES. 

Some three or four years since a disease appear- 
ed on pear trecs, which from the appearance as- 
sumed afier the attuck, was called the fire blight. 
Sowe insisted that the rapid decay of the brauch- 
es of apparently healthy trees, was occasioned 
by their being girdled by a small bag which eats 
its way in the sup wood nearly or quite round the 
limb, that this bug was not more than one tenth of 
ap inch in length, aud various other particulars, 

Others urged that it was a new disease among 
fruit trees and probably arose from a change of 
the sap, effected by the powerful rays of the sum. 
mer sun operating upon an anusually luxurinat 
growth of new wood, that the sap became suur or 
its qualities materially changed. 

Communications supporting these two opposite 
theories appeared, and the writers on both sidca 
afier much discussion remained ratisficd of the 
correctness of their differeut theories, 

The writer of this, in order to satisfy himself, 
examined a number of limbs affected with the fire 
blight, some of which were more than three feet 
in length ; he separated the limbs from the parent 
tree, so close to the body as to take a piece of the ° 
bark from the trunk, then carefully split the Embs 
from end to end, keeping the split as near the 
ceutre of the limb as possible, and for most of the 
length in the pith. He then minutely and thor- 
oughly examined the halves of the limb thas prepar- 
ed with a good compound microscope, (its qugnily- 
ing power about ten degrees,) aml was not able to 
discover the slightest trace of a perforation made 
by any bug or insect in either of the pieces. 

fu order to be more sure of the fact, he again 
divided the halves of the limb into two equal lon- 
gitudinal sections, and subjected the fresh sides 
thus exposed to the test of the microscope, still 
no. appearence of the work of an insect could bo 
discovered, tt was evident that the cause of this 
decay of the limbs was somewhere in thenselves, 
for the limbs examined were in that part next to 
the trunk of the trees ina still flourishing condition, 
thé extremes for near half the leng:l were dead, 
and the limbs were taken off close to the wood of 
the trunk, Ff it was the work of bugs or insvets 
that caused this premature decay, the part eat must 
have extended nearly or quite round the linths be- 
fore they would perish for want of the necersary 
supply of sap. By the result of the invesiigation 
it appears that if any bugs or insects were ia the 
limbs at all, their path could not have extended 
round one quarter part of the circumfirenee of 
the limb, and of course could not haye cut off so 
much of the supply of sap as to gure the limb, 

The bark of the limbs was all taken off, and 
the alburnum and bark beth carefully examined 
hy the eye, and with she microscope ; here seem- 
ed to be the seat of the disease, the alburnum was 
at the small epds of the limbs black and discolor- 
ed for half their length towards the trunk of the 
tree ; thi« discoloration did not extend equally 
round the trank, but would on one side perhaps, 
be an ineh in advance of its opposite, 

The writer dovs not undertake to assign n cause 
for the fire blight, hut merely says, that from a 
minute and careful examination, he is well rate 








fied that in the linibs he examined it never was 
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caused by the work of an insect,—That bugs or 
insects may an! do sometimes work in the limbs 
of the pear trees he does not doubt, but he is 
equally firm in the belief, that there is a disease 
often affecting the pear tree, external indications 
of which are similar to those exhibited on limbs 
of that tree girdled by bugs or insects, which ori- 
ginates from an entirely different cause. 
AGRICOLA. 


Remarks by the Editor of the N. E. Farmer.—It 
has been said to be unphilosophical to suppose 
more than one cause to an effect ; and as blight 
in pear trees is an effect sometimes produced by 
an insect called Socolytus pyri, therefore we should 
be satisfied with that cause four blight, and attribute 
every blight which ever affects pear trees to that 
insect. But we might as well say that a defective 
tooth was cause sufficient to accuunt for the effect 
in the human body ycleped pain, and whenever the 
latter existed we might take it for granted that a 
tooth extractor was the proper application, 

Blight is a withering or blasting of substances 
belonging to the vegetable kingdom while in a 
state of growth. Whatever causes such wither- 
ing or blasting is the cause of blight. The blight 
mentioned above by ‘ Agricola,’ is probably what 
is called by writers fire blight. The blight in the 
limb of a pear tree, sent us by Dr Fiske was, no 
doubt, caused by scolytus pyri, and is as different 

_from fire blight as gout from yellow fever. 

Dr Coxe says, ‘ That species of blight which 
is sometimes called the fire blight, frequently de- 
stroys trees in the fullest apparent health, in a few 
hours, turning the leaves suddenly brown, as if 
they had passed through a hot flame, and causing 
a morbid matter to exude from the pores of the 
bark, of a black, ferruginous appearance ; this 
happens through the whole course of the warm 
season, more frequently in weather both hot and 
moist, affording reason to believe that it arises 
from rays of the sun operating on the vapor, or 
clouds floating in the atmosphere, either by con- 
centration or reflection. It generally, though not 
always, is perceived most in confined places: 
certain kinds, and particularly that most exquisite 
of our winter pears, the St Germain, seems pecu- 
liary liable to this species of blight. I have in 
twenty years lost upwards of fifty trees in the 
fullness of vigor, sometimes in the most open 
airy situations, and in every kind of soil, From 
repeated observation of the kinds most liable to 
this malady, 1 heve been led to believe, that it is 
somewhat connected with a principle which ap- 
pears to be considered as a sound one by the most 
judicious European writers, when treating of ap- 
ple trees, that is, the long duration of the variety. 
It is certain, that natural trees, continually spring- 
ing up from seed, are seldom attacked by this dis- 
ease ; and the Seckle pear, generally supposed to 
be a new variety, is but little affected by it—of 
fifty bearing trees of this kind, of various ages, I 
have not lost one emire tree from this cause—this 
year, for the first time, } have perceived the limbs 
of some of them partially affected, ‘and in some 
instances several large branches have been de- 
stroyed. Froin the great vigor and rapidity of 
vegetation in America, pear trees, if much pruned, 
are cpt to grow too fast; this appears to render 
them more liable to the effect of the fire blight 
than otherwise they would be—I have therefore 
changed my mode of trimming them under this 
impression, confining it very much to suckering, 
and merely forming the wee—our heat and dry- 


nes, do not require the growth to be so open as 
in Europe, 

Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary says, ‘There is 
a sort of blight, which is often destructive to or- 
chards and open plantations, against which we 
know nota remedy. This is called a fire blast, 
which in a few hours has not only destroyed the 
fruit and leaves, but many times parts of trees, 
and sometimes entire trees have heen killed by it. 

‘This is supposed to have been effected by vol. 
umes of transparent flying vapors, which among 
the many forms they revolve into, may some- 
times approach so near to a hemisphere or hemi- 
cylinder, cither in their upper or lower surfaces, 
as thereby to make the beams of the sun converge 
enough to scorcl: plants or trees they fall upon, in 
proportion to the greater or less convergency of 
the sun’s rays. 

* Against this enemy to our fruits there is no 
guard to our trees, nor any remedy to cure it: but 
as this more frequently happens in close planta- 
tions (where the stagnating vapors from the earth, 
and the plentiful perspirations {rom the trees are 
pent in for want of a free air to dissipate and expel 
them; which are often observed in still weather 
toascend in so plentiful a manner, as to be 
secn by the naked eye, but especially by reflecting 
telescopes, so as to make a clear and distinet ob- 
ject become dim and tremulous) than in those 
which are planted ata greater distance, or are 
not surrounded with hills or woods; this directs us, 
in the first planting of kitchen gardens and or- 
chards, &c, that we should allow a greater dis- 
tance between the trees, andl to make choice of 
clear healthy situations, that the air may freely 
pass between the trees to dissipate those vapors 
before they are formed into volumes, whereby the 
circumambient air will be clear, and less subject 
to injuries; as also that fruits produced in this 
clearer air will be much better than those that 
are surrounded with a thick rancid air; for as 
fruits are often in a respiring state, they conse- 
quently, by imbibing a part of these vapors, are 
rendered crude and ill tasted.’ 


Edinburgh Review.x—Weiis & Litty have 
this day published No. 101 of the Edinburgh 
Review, which contains elaborate articles on the 
following subjects. 

Naval Tactics, Breaking of the Enemy’s Line— 
Sir James Turner’s Life and Times ; Scottish 
Covenanters— Public Schools of England ; Eton — 
Astronomical society of London; Recent History of 
Astronomical Science—Scottish Judicial Reforms ; 
Law of Scotland and England—Public Registry 
in England—Duty on Coal ; Coal Trade—Mr 
Robert Montgomery’s Poems; and the modern 
Practice of Puffing — Finance ; The Budget—Del- 
avigne’s Marino Faliero ; Anglo-French Drama— 
Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Munro. 
Quarterly List of New Publications.—Price $5 00 
per annum. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FRUITS. 


Saturday, July 17, 1830. 
Cherries.—From Mr Ropert Mannine, of Sa- 


lem, fruit of the Plim Stone Morello. This cher- 
ry is of a large and fine appearance and of good 
flavor of the kin¢, Mr Manning states that they 
are good bearers; they are well described in 
Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture, p. 29. From 
Rurvus Hower, from garden of S. Downer, Dor- 
| chester, fruit of a French Cherry, (name lost) of 
good appearance but rather acid flavor. 























Gooseberries.—F'rom Mr Samuen Waker, of 
Roxbury, fruit of five varieties, (names not given) 
consisting of small, medium, and very large sized. 
The medium was preferred for eating. From Mr 
N. Seaver, of Roxbury, five varieties, viz: Roar- 


ing Lion, Bang-up, Jo!ly Angler, and two, uames* 


unknown ; all which were of a large and fine ap- 
pearance, The first na:ned bad the preference ; 
eight of them weighed 4 oz, 4 drs,, and one 12 
dwts, Mr Seaver states his bushes are all young 
and smaH, being the first year of bearing and have 
averaged one quart each. 

Honey. From Rurus Howe, from 8. Downer’s 
Garden, one box filled with Honey, made the 
present season, being the upper story of a Hive. 
It presented a most beautiful and delicate appear- 
ance ; weight, 15 Ibs, Mr Howe states he com- 
menced this spring with ten hives, many of which 
were in a weak state, from which he now has 
thirty ; he has taken from the hives about one 
hundred and fifty pounds of new honey, and will 
probably have as much more before the season is 
past; and that the Bee Miller or Moth, which has 
been so destructive to Bees in this vicinity appears 
to have in a great measure ceased its ravages, 

Ss. D. 

The Committee on Vegetables have awarded 
the premium for Early Potatoes to Mr Samuet 
Ponp, of Cambridge, and for Early Beets and 
Early Cauliflowers to Mr Narsaniet Seaver, of 
Roxbury. 

Boston, July 21, 1830. 





It is now the season when children, and others 
who ought to know better, eat unripe fruit, and 
cholera morbus and dysentery commence their 
ravages. In the week ending 10th inst., 30 per- 
sons died in Philadelphia of these disorders,— 
Boiled milk, thickened with a little flour, is an 
almost certein cure for dyseutery, in common 
cases.— Boston Patriot. 





From a valuable little work entitled * Seventy five 


Recipes.’ 
SEASONABLE REE€IPES. 
GOOSEBERRY PUDDING. 

A pint of stewed gooseberries, with all their 
juice, 

A quarter of a pound of powdered sugar. 

Two ounces of fresh butter. 

Two ounces grated bread, 

Three eggs. 

Stew the gooseberries cill quite soft.—When 
they are cold, mash them fine with the back of a 
spoon, and stir into them one half of the sugar. 
Take the remainder of the sugar, and stir it to a 
cream with two ounces of butter. 

Beat the three eggs, and stir them into the but- 


ter and sugar, in turn with the gouseberries, and 


the grated bread. 

Lay puff-paste in a soup-plate. 
ture, and bake it half an hour. 
Do not grate sugar over it, 

Boston Pudding.—Make a good common paste 
with a pound anda halfof flour, and three quar- 
ters of a pound of butter.—When you roll it out 
the last time, cut off the edges, till vou get the 
sheet of paste of an even square shape. 

Have ready some fruit sweetened to your taste. 
If cranberries, gooseberries, dried peaches, or dam- 
sons, they should be stewed in very little water, 
drained, and seasoned with nutmeg, rose water, 
and lemon. If currants, raspberries, or black ber- 


Putin the mix- 


ries, they should be mashed with sugar, and put 
into the pudding raw. 
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‘Spread the fruit very thick, all over the sheet 
of paste, (which must not be rolled out too thin,) 
when it is covered all over with the fruit, roll it 
up, and close the dough at both ends, and down 
the last side. ‘Tie the pudding in a ¢loth, and boil 
it, 

Eat it with sugar. It must not be taken out of 
the pot till just before brought to the table. 

Red Currant Jelly.—Wash your currants, drain 
them, and pick them from the stalks, Mash them 
with the back of a spoon, Put them in a jelly- 
bag, and squeeze it till all the juice is pressed 
out, To every pint of juice allow a pound of the 
best loaf sugar. Put the juice and the sugar into 
your kettle, and boil it fifteen minutes, skimming 
it ali the while. Pour it warm into your glasses, 
set it several hours in the sun; and when cold, 
tie it up with brandy paper. 

Jellies should never be allowed to get cold in 
the kettle. If boiled too long they will lose their 
flavor, and become of a dark color, 

Strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, and grape 
jelly may be made in the same manner, and with 
the same proportion of loaf-sugar. 

Raspberry Jam.—Allow a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit. Mash the raspberries and put 
them with the sugar into your preserving kettle, 
Boil it slowly for an hour, skimming it well. Tie 
it up with brandy paper. 

All jains are made in the same manner, 

Black Cake.—Three pounds of butter and three 
pounds of sugar beat to a cream, three glasses of 
brandy and two of rose water, twentyeight eggs 
and three pounds of flour added by degrees to- 
gether, six pounds of currants, six pounds of seed- 
ed raisins, one ounce of ciunamon, one ounce ol 
nutmeg, three quarters of an ounce of cloves, half 
an ounce of mace, one pound of lemon. Two 
large loaves, baked five hours. 

Cockroaches.—the sapient Sancho Panza de- 
clares that there is a remedy for every thing but 
death ; and it is truly happy for mankind that the 
multiplication of this pestilent race can be repress- 
ed by aid of their own voracity. If to a quantity 
of Indian corn meal about one third of white or 
red lead is added, and the mixture moistened with 
molasses, $0 as to make it moderately adhesive, 
the cockroaches will gladly devour it. The rep- 
etition of this poisoned food for a few nights is 
generally sufficient to reduce their numbers to a 
very few, even in the most infected houses, and 
will eventually cause the destruction of the whole. 

Soda,—A few ounces of soda will soften a hogs- 
head of the hardest water. It is greatly superior 
in washing to either pot or pearl ash, giving a deli- 
cate whiteness to the linen, without the slightest 
injury, and it never, unless excess is used, in the 
least affects the hands. 





VA Profitable Gooseberry Bush.—Dr S.A.SHURTLEFF, 
raised the present season in his garden, near Pemberton’s 
Hill, in Boston, on a single Gooseberry bush, one bushel 
of Gooseberries of superjor quality. The fruit sold at 20 
cents per quart, amounting in all to $6,40. 


—=—=— 








7 Our printer desires us to state that the present ex- 
cessive warm weather has had so unfavorable an effect 
upon the composition rollers used’ at the Steam Power 
Press, as to render it impossible to get out this wee:’s 
paper in so workmanlike a manner as is desirable ; on this 
account we have deferred printing the title-page and 
index to the eighth volume; it will probably be issued 
with our next paper. 





To CorresponpENTs.—We are obliged this week to 
defer eight communications ; among which are one on 
Domestic Wines, by J. M. G.—Remarks on the Hessian 


ae 





[> Subscribers to the New England Farmer are in- 
formed that they can have their volumes neatly half- 
Sonal Nas lettered by condig Chem eo Gt alee. 


Roman. 

This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright bay, with 

black legs, mane, and tail, of high spirit and good temper, 

will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen Williams, in North- 

horough, Ms. at 20 dollars the season, to be paid before 
the mares are taken away. June 25 


Turnip Seed, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52, North Market-street, 

An extensive assortment of Turnip Seeds, of the most 
valuable sorts for family use or stock. ‘Th® most approv- 
ed kinds for the farmer, are the White Dutch, White 
Stone, Yellow Stone and Yellow Malta. The two latter 
are of uncommon excellence, and keep well. Loudon 
describes the Yellow Malta as ‘an excellent and beauti- 
ful root,’ and of delicious flavor. Of the sorts for field 
culture, the White Norfolk, Yellow Aberdeen. White 
Flat, and Ruta Baga, are the best. The Yellow Aber 
deen is most approved among the Farmers of England 
and Scotland, as it gows to a large size. is very sweet 
and nutritious, and keeps till June. The above seeds 
were saved in Europe expressly for this Establishment, 
and the utmost dependence may be placed «n their genu- 
ine quality. 

200 Ibs. of the finest English White Flat Turnip Seed, 
raised this season, expressly for this Establishment, by Mr 
Aaron TD. Wicutams. of Roxbury, and warranted of 
the first quality , for sale, wholesale and retail. 

Also, a variety of Long and Turnip rooted Radishes, suit 
able for sowing the ensuing months, Long Prickly, and 
many other varieties of Cucumbers for pickling. 


Chloride of Soda. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the N. E. 
Farmer, 52 North Market-street—A few dozen bottles of 
Chloride of Soda, for preserving meat, removing offensive 
smells, neutralizing pestilential exhalations, and destroy- 
ing contagion; prepared by the New England chemical 
company for Lowe and Reed. This valuable article is 
particularly described, page 390 of this week’s New Eng- 
land Farmer.—Price $1,00 per bottle, with directions. 











Bolivar Calves, Saxony Bucks, and Bremen Geese. 
For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated im- 
ported improved Durham short horned bull Boxivar, 
which stock have produced 36 quarts of milk a day. No. 
1, dam Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No. 
2, dam Juno, three fourths Fill Pail. No. 3,dam Ceres, 
her sire Coelebs, her dam Mr Gray’s imported Cow. No 
4, dam Beauty, half Celebs and half Galloway. The 

Calves are beautiful, and their dams all great milkers. 
Two imported Saxony Bucks, 2 Yearlings, and 2 Lambs. 
3 pairs of Bremen Geese. Inquire of Benjamin Shurt- 
leff, Jr, Chelsea, or at 52 Hanover Street, Boston. 
tf. July 9. 





Medical School in Boston. 
The Courses of Lectures begin annually onthe third 
Wednesday in October, an! are continued daily for three 
months, on the following subjects :— 
‘Anatomy and Surgery, by John C. Warren, M. D. 
Chemistry, by John W. Webster, M. D. 
Materia Medica, by Jacob Pigelow, M. D. 
Midwifery, and Medical Jurisprudence, by Walter 
Channing, M. D. 
Theoty nd Practice of Physic, by James Jackson, M.D. 
The apparatus and collections of specimens used in_il- 
lustrating the demonstrative courses, are very extensive. 
The fees for all the courses amount to $70. Board is 
obtained for about $3 per week. 

This institution now offers greater advantages for the 
acquirement of a thorough Medical education, than it has 
done at any former period of its history. During the last 
two years the means of obtaining rractical knowledge of 
the anatomical structure of the human body have been 
amply supplied to pupils, probably at a less expense than 
in any other of the schools in the United States. The 
opportunity of witnessing numerous important and capi- 
tal operations in surgery, and of attending the clinical 
practice of one of the best regulated hospitals in this 
country, are gratuitously afforded to all who attend the 
lectures of the professors. 5t June 18. 


Chloride of Lime. 
For sale by Ebenezer Wight, Druggist, Milk Street, op- 
posite Federal Street, Chloride of Lime, well known for 








Macduff 

For salo—price $300. He isa full bred Durham Short 
Horn Bull, bred by Mr Powex of Philadelphia—red and 
white; celved in June, 1827. Dam—Annabella, sold at 
the auction of Mr PoweE.’s cattle, June 16, to Mr Free- 
man of Baltimore, for $310. Sire—Mr Powel’s celebra- 
ted Bull, Malcolm. 

The stock from Macduff has proved good. The Bull 
may be seen on the farm of the subscriber, near Newark, 
New Jersey. Letters directed to him, 27, Nassau-street, 
New York, will be attended to. A. DEY. 

New York, June 22, 1830. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 














FROM | To 
AVPLES, best, . - |barrel.| 400) 5 00 
ASHES, pot, first sort, — - - | tom, [111 00/113 CO 
*earl, first sort, - - 1125 001130 00 
BEANS, white, . - bushel. 7) 1:10 
BEEP, mess, - barrel.) 9 25) 10 50 
Cargo, No. I, - 9 Ob} 9 50 
Cargo, No. 2 - * 6 5U) 6 70 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, ‘pound, 10 13 
CLEESE, new milk, - - =| “ 7 8 
Skimmed milk, = - - “ 3 65 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - ow 5 37) 5 53 
Genesee, - . . “ 5 37 5 7 
Rye, best, - *. s “« | 3 ou) 3 87 
GRAIN, Corn, . - lbushel 46 55 
ye, - ‘ « | 65 67 
Barley, . . 67 
Oats, ° ‘ “ 37 40 
HOG’S LARD), first sort, new, - jewt. | 99019 50 
HOPS, Ist quality. Sia Ng «« | 14 00) 15 00 
LIME, - - - | cask. Ro 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton. | 3 50) 3 75 
PORK, clear, - ; barrel,| 17 00) 18 GO 
Navy, mess, ve . « | 12 25) 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - . 6 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - {bushel} 2 Of) 2 00 
Orchard Grass, be 4 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - ° “ 4 00 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, se | 2 50 
Red ‘Top (northern, ) : ad fi2 7 
Lucerne, - - +  « |pound 33; 38 
White Honeysuckle Clover, “ 33 
Red Clover, (northern) ° “ 7 8 
French Pye Beet, - - es 1 0 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - ee 50 5 
Merino, full btood, unwashed, “ 30; * 35 
Mer.uo, three tourths washed, ad 42, 45 
Merino, half blood, © “ 38 42 
Merivo. quarter : “ 35| 40 
Native, washed, . “ 35 37 
Pulled, J.amnb’s, first sort, - “4 50 
Pulied, l,amb’s, second sort, “ 38 42 
Pulled, ‘ spinning, firstsort,| “ 40 














PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Ceerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 








BEEP, best pieces, - - - - ypound 1 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - ye i8 
whole hogs, a an “7 6 
VEAL, . oe “ 8 
MUTTON - - - sed 12 

POULTRY, eae “ J ¢ 
BUTTER, keg andtub, - . a 10 13 
Lump, best, : t 12 18 
-EGGS, - | dozen 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - |bushel. 84 6 
Indian, retail, = - . “ “0 
POTATOS. new - - : Pa “ 62 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - tharrel.| 3 50] 410 











Baicuton Marxet—Monday, July 19. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot-] 

At Market this day, 279 Beef Cattle, including about 
50 unsold last week—unsold at the close of the market 
between 90 and 100—10 Cows and Calves, and 2209 
Sheep. 
Prices—Beef Cattle—Sales dull, from $3 50 to 450. 
Cows and Calves—We noticed the sale of three only 
at $17 and 25. 
ecp—Sales brisk, fair lots at $1 25 a2—some proba- 
bly bronght more thin $2, and we noticed a few taken 
for less than $1—quality poor. 
Swine—pone at market. 





The Wool Trade.— \n‘elligent dealers in wool express 
the opinion that wool will hold its present price, and if 








Fly, and of a parasitic Insect that feeds upon it--&c, &e, 
—all of which will soon appear. see 





its excellence in destroying noxious effluvia, and for its 
use in the arts. 4t July 9. 


there be any change, that it will be a farther advance. 

















July 23, 1820. 
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COFFEE. 

There are probably many house-kecpers who 
will be interested in the following simple rules 
for the preparation cf an important item of domes. 
tic luxury, Itis somewhat remarkable that an 
infusion which may be made with great ease, 
and in a very short space of time, is, in many 
families, the cause of more vexation and complaint 
than all the other petty annoyances of the honuse- 
hol! put together. ‘The suggestions below, which 
we copy from the Virginia Literary Museum, 
may be the means of southing the diurnal irrita- 
tion of many an unquiet spirit,—Bos. Dat, Adv. 

1, The raw coffee should be round and small 
grained, free from dirt aud of a light color. It 
should have no appearance of mouldiners, and be 
quite free from any strong smell. ft should not 
be long kept in sacks with other provisions, us 
there is pe substauce more apt to obtain strong 
and disagreeable odors trom the presence of its 
neighbors, Rum injures it; and Miller even gous 
so fur as to state, that a few bags of pepper, on 
board a ship from India, upou one occasion, spoil- 
ed the whole cargo. 

2. When the grains are large, flat, and of a 
green color, they should be kept on hand, in a 
dry situation, a long time before use. Every 
West Indian planter knows this faet, although 
his interest too often induces him to send the ar- 
tiele to market belore it ls old and dry enough. 


3. Roasting coffee is by far the most difficult 
operation of the housekeeper; when carried tar 
enough, an aromatic oil is formed by the heat 
aud forces itself out upon the surface of the grains, 
giving them a glossy appearance, and an odor 
which is considered their perfection ; yet too little 
roasting prevents the aroma from appearing, and too 
much completely volatilizes it, leaving nothing 
but a flat biter taste, The heat should be strong 
and the operation shortened as much as possible, 
without burning the grains, ‘The roaster should 
be close or well covered all the time, and, in or- 
der to improve the looks and flavor, a small piece 
of butter may be added to the coffee, while parch- 
ing. 

4. When thus prepared, coffee may be pre- 
served for use in large quantities, without losing 
much of ity freshuess, provided the vessels con- 
taining it, be kept well covered. 

6. An infusion of coffee is better than a de- 
cortion, simply because the heat, in the last case, 
being stronger and more lasting, drives off more 
ofthe aromatic oil, It is better, therefore, to 
grind the coffee very fine, and then expose it by 
means of a bag or strainer, to the action of boil- 
ing water, than to boil it any length of time, 
Heat, although unavoidable, injures the flavor, and 
the best coffee [remember to have tasted, was made 
by exposing the powder to a pressure of cold wa- 
ter; a tea-spoonful of this extract, thrown into a 
cup of hot water is sufficient. It is nota bad 
method to allow the ground coffee to lie in cold 
water between meals, and then to prepare it by 


THE WEAZEL. | everything but death; and it is truly happy for 
The following story is told in Selkirk-shire.—A | mankind, that the multiplication of this pestilent race 
group of haymakers waile at work saw an eagle ri-| may be represse! by aid of their own voracity. If 
sing above the steep mountains that enclosed a nar-|to a quantity of Indian corn ineal about one third 
row valley. ‘Theeagle himself was no unusual sight, | of white or red lead is added, and the mixture is 
but there is something so imposing and majestic: in| moistened with molasses so as to make it_ moderate- 
this noble bird, while he soars upwards in spiral cir-;!y adhesive, the cockroaches will greedily devour 
cles that it fascinates the attention of most people. lit. ‘The repet.tion of this poisoned food fur a few 


‘The spectators were soon aware that there was 
something peculiar in the flight of the bird they were 
observing. He used his wings violently and the 
strokes were ofien repeated as if he had been 
alarmed and hurried by unusual agitation, and they 
noticed at the same time that he wheeleJ in circles 


tionally rapid. The now idle haymakers drew ‘o- 
gether .n close consultation on the singular case, 
and continued to keep their eyes on the seemingly 
distressed eagle until he was nearly out of siyht, 
rising higher and higher in the air.—In a short ume, 
however, they were convinced that he was again 
rapidly seeking the earth, evilently netas he as- 
cended, in spiral circles, but as something falling 
with great rapidity. But as he approached the 
ground they clearly saw he was tumbling in his fall 
hke a shot bird, the convulsive fluttering of his power- 
ful wings, stopping the descent but very little, until 
he fell) at a sinal! distance from the party.—A large 
buck tailed weaze] or stoat, ran from the body as 
they came near, turned with the usual nonchalance 
and impuderce of the tribe, stood upon its hind 
legs, crossed its fore paws over its nose, and snivey- 
ed its enemies a moment or two (as it often does 
when no dog is near) and bounded intoa bush. The 
king of the air was dead, covered with his own blood, 
and upon further examination they found his throat 
cut, and the stoat has been suspected as the regi- 
cide unto this day. 

- A fnend mentioned the fo!lowing fact that came un- 
der his own observation.— A light suew covered the 
ground, and he, while walking out to an adjoining 
hill, fell in with the track of one of these weazels, 
which is easily to be distinguished from that of the 
smaller species by the Jarger foot print and length 
of the spring among the snow. He followed the 
track for some time for his amusement, along the 
sides of the hill until he came to the marks where a 
pair of grouse had been sitting, when he lost all 
trace of the weazel and could follow it no further. 
As there was no appearance of a hole he was much 
surprised, am! paying close attention to the track 
of the animal, he becam2 convinced that 1t had nade 
a spring upon one of the birds which had town away 
with it. The conclusion is that the stoat knew 
quite well what it was about, and would keep its 


History. 





COCKROACHES. 
These insects are among the most disagreeable 
| Of the annoyances to which the dwellings of man 
!are subject, and, where their multiplication is perinit- 
ted, the ravages they commitare extensive and vex- 
atious. ‘hey are all nocturnal, and exceedingly 
agile; their flattened bodies allow them to hide, 
with ease, in every crevice, whence they sally forth 
in hordes during the night, to devour every sort of 
provision which is not secured from their voracity. 
Like all other depredators, they are thrown into 





confusion and put to flight by the presence of light, 
| whence they were, in ancient times, appropriately 
| called luctfuge or light-shunners. ‘Their destruct- 
iveness is not confined to articles of provision for 
jthe table; silk, woollen, and even cotton cloths are 


constantly decreasing, while his ascent was propor- | 
Lah 
‘molasses and water, makes a very gool trap. ‘The 


nights is generally sufiicient to red:ice iheir numbers 
to a very few, even in the most infected houses, and 
will eventually cause the destruction of the whole, 
Traps especially designed for their capture are 
sometimes to be fornd at the potteries, A paste-board 
or card cover, well balanced upon two pins, and 
placed upon the edge of a vessel, nearly filled with 


dish should be sv placed, that they can readily 
mount upon the cover, which revolves on its axis 
| whenever the equilibrium is disturbed, and throws 
‘the cockroaches into the fluid.—Ency. Americana. 





BATHING. 
In nothing were the ancients so much superior to 





hold until it came to the ground again under simi- | 
lar circumstances with the eagle.—Mag. of Natural | 





adding hot water, —Just in proportion to the con-| devoured, or 1endered useless by being gnawed 
tinuance of heat in this and the last Operation, the through. At some seasons of the year, when the 
fray: ance disappears, and is replaced by a strong male cockroaches fly about, they are very trouble- 
bitter taste which, according to the experiments of some, especially about twilight,when they dasli into 
Chenevix, depends upon the presence of tannin rooms, and often strike against the faces of those pre- 
(resembling that in tan bark.) Roasting, besides sent. When a cockroach takes refuge or seeks 


finning thishiter substance, depri concealment upon any person, he will inflict a smart 
5 » deprives the coffee bite, if particularly hurt rm2d.—The sapi 
of nutelaeeee qualities. ! ularly or alarmed.—The sapient 


Sancho Panza declares, that there isa remedy for 


/us as in the elegance and commodiousness of baths. 
"They found bathing not only good for the body, but 
‘fur the mind, and retired from the bath not only with 
renovated strength but with renewed serenity.— 
| They sad baths in almost every house, and some of 
such splendid decorations, that thei very fragments 
at this day excite the admiration of trivellers. The 
| Purks, whom we call the people least refined in 
Europe, nevertheless set us a good example im their 
baths. In Japan too @ bath is an indispensable part 
of every house, and there are many batl.s at taverns 
for the re!veshment of travellers. 
| But it would be vain to praise the advantages of 
bathing to those whose reluctance to enter water 
is little less than hydrophobia, or to commend neat- 
ness to those who know nothing from experiment of 
the qualities of the little cakes that are stamped 
‘Windsor.’ All however who have practised bathing 
know better how to estimate its benefits. Much of 
the pleasure is lost from the want of a beach over 
‘which the sea is breaking, where a swimmer may 
come in on the mane of a wave ; yet in the wantofa 
beach we may act Diogenes, and be contented ina 
tub.— Tribune. 








Bees and Honey. 

For sale by Rurus Howe, at the Garden of S. Dow- 
NER, Dorchester—Fifteen Swarms of Bees, a part old, 
but mostly new ones—a number in double Hives with 
Glass windows, others in large single ones—also Honey 
of superior quality made fromthe blossoms of this year 
25 ots. per pound 4t July 2. 


Complete set of the New England Farmer. 

A gentleman in Newport, R. 1. wishes to procure a 
| complete set of the New England Farmer.—Any person 
| having a perfect copy, clean, and in good order, may 
| hear of a purchaser by applying to Mr Russext, the 
publisher, in Boston. 3t June 18. 
Sportsman. 

| The full blooded horse Sportsman will stand at B. 
| Taft's stable in Brighton, on Mondays and Tuesdays, un- 
tit! noon; at Brigham’s in Westborough on Wednesdays ; 
at Estabrooks’ in Shrewsbury, on Thursday; and at 
Stockwell’s in Worcester, on Fridays and Saturdays, until 
2 o’clock of each week through the season. May 28. 
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